EEMINISCENCES

seemed to dip her pen in gall, and mnst surely, for all
her originality of style and thought, have borrowed the
gall for the purpose, seeing that her own nature was all
made up of generosity and sweetness. What a time
one is invited to look back upon when thinking of Mrs.
Linton's literary career! Can it be that the gentle,
sweet, motherly old lady whom we used to meet lately in
so many houses was the parent in literature of that terri-
ble * Girl of the Period,' and that fearsome 6 Shrieking
Sisterhood' introduced to an astonished world by the
4 Saturday Review' in those far-off days which make us
feel old when we think of them? Mr. Blowitz, the
famous Paris Correspondent of the * Times,' was often
to be met with in the same house, and so, too, was my
dear old friend Edward F. S. Pigott, the late Examiner
of Plays, a man steeped to the lips in the best literature
of his own country and of France and Italy, the com-
panion of Dickens and Thackeray, the brilliant leader-
writer and critic of the 'Daily News.'

It would seem almost superfluous to say that one
expected to meet eminent lawyers at Fletcher Moulton's
house and was not disappointed.. I have mentioned in
a former chapter of this book some talk which was
started there one evening by the late Lord Coleridge,
and which inspired me with a wish to give to my readers
an attempt at a portrait of Prince Napoleon. Frank
Lockwood, whose early death surrounds with tragic
memories a name and a form that we all associated for
many years only with the thought of racy humour, of
brilliant wit, of a career that seemed to identify itself
with success and with happiness, was a frequent guest
at Fletcher Moulton's house in Onslow Square, So was
Sir Richard Webster, whose position as a great Con-
servative lawyer and politician did not make him any
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